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Bronze  Beauty 
of  the 
Big  Woods 

By  Ned  Smith 


1.  Wild  turkeys  sometimes  weigh 
more  than  twenty  pounds.  True 
or  false? 

2.  What  are  young  turkeys  called? 

3.  Do  hen  turkeys  have  beards? 

4.  How  do  the  hen’s  breast  feathers 
differ  from  those  of  the  gobbler’s? 

5.  Do  wild  turkeys  feed  on  insects? 

6.  How  long  do  young  turkeys  re- 
main in  the  nest  after  hatching? 

7.  Would  a turkey  hen  or  a gobbler 
leave  a footprint  six  inches  long? 

8.  Do  turkeys  mate  for  life? 

The  hunter  settled  quietly  into  the 
shadow  of  a weathered  pine  log 
and  swiftly  made  his  preparations. 
Leaves  and  twigs  that  threatened  to 
crunch  underfoot  were  scraped  aside. 
The  shotgun  was  laid  across  the  log 
within  easy  reach.  The  big  box  caller 
was  chalked  and  poised  in  his  hands. 

He  listened  intently.  Far  out  over 
the  valley  a raven  croaked  disconso- 
lately and  off  to  the  west  a wood- 
pecker chopped  erratically  at  a dead 
tree.  That  was  all.  The  turkeys  he 
had  jumped  a few  minutes  earlier 
were  scattered  and  silent. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  drew  back  the 
lid  of  the  caller  and  with  measured 
stroke  scraped  it  over  the  lip  of  the 
box.  The  resonant  “Kee-ouk,  keeouk, 
kyouk,  kyouk,  kyouk,”  rang  through 
the  forest. 

Halfway  down  the  mountainside  a 
wild  gobbler  halted  in  bis  tracks. 
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Cocking  his  trim  blue  head  toward 
the  sound  he  replied  with  a string  of 
lusty  yelps.  For  the  first  time  this  fall 
he  had  been  separated  from  his  com- 
padres,  and  he  didn’t  like  it  one  bit. 

For  some  minutes  he  hesitated,  torn 
between  the  desire  for  companionship 
and  his  natural  inclination  to  avoid 
telltale  noise.  Then  the  call  rang  out 
again— a perfect  imitation  of  a wild 
gobbler  saying,  “Hey  buddy,  where 
are  you? ’’ 

The  gobbler  answered  and  started 
moving  toward  the  sound.  His  bright 
eyes  and  sharp  ears  checked  every 
detail  as  he  went,  but  his  route  was 
steadily  uphill.  Fifty  yards  above  him 
the  edge  of  a flat  separated  him  from 
the  slope  from  which  the  yelps  had 
come.  He  stopped,  twitching  his  small 
head  from  side  to  side,  listening  in- 
tently for  a clue  to  the  other  “turkey’s” 
whereabouts.  All  was  quiet— even  the 
raven  had  ceased  his  croaking.  He 
took  a few  cautious  steps  intending  to 
sneak  up  the  slope  in  a wide,  sweep- 
ing circle.  Then  the  yelps  sounded 
again,  loud  and  clear,  close  at  hand 
this  time. 

This  was  no  time  for  loitering.  Joy- 
ously he  answered  the  call  and  struck 
out  for  the  spot. 

The  hunter  heard  him  coming.  He 
had  carefully  put  aside  the  caller  and 
his  eager  hands  now  held  the  long- 
barreled  shotgun  that  was  to  have  the 
last  word.  There  was  still  no  visible 
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sign  of  the  gobbler,  but  he  could  hear 
his  wary  tread  in  the  dry  leaves. 

Suddenly  there  was  silence.  The 
footsteps  had  stopped.  Had  the  tur- 
key suspected  a trap?  The  hunter 
scarcely  breathed,  for  his  quarry  was 
but  a few  yards  beyond  sure-fire 
range.  A minute  passed,  then  another. 
Ever  so  slowly  he  eased  his  head  up 
over  the  log  for  a better  look.  The 
movement  was  smooth  and  imper- 
ceptible, but  the  shotgun  shifted  in 
his  hands  as  he  straightened. 

The  sudden  gfint  of  sunlight  on  the 
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polished  barrels  struck  the  gobbler 
like  a slap  in  the  face.  With  an  ex- 
plosive “putt”  he  wheeled  and  plunged 
down  the  mountainside  like  a run- 
away race  horse,  melting  into  the  gray 
forest  before  the  hunter  could  un- 
tangle his  cramped  legs.  The  latter 
stared  stonily  in  the  direction  the  tur- 
key had  gone,  then  wearily  picked  up 
his  caller  and  trudged  on  up  the  slope. 

Eluding  hunters  is  a specialty  of 
the  wild  turkey.  Young,  inexperienced, 
or  newly  released  turkeys  are  not  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  bag,  but  once  a 
flock  of  adults  is  educated  to  the 
meaning  of  a gun  its  members  are  a 
challenge  to  the  best  of  hunters.  And 
shooting  an  old,  lone  gobbler  is  a feat 


requiring  tremendous  skill  or  incred- 
ible luck.  The  wild  turkey  has  phe- 
nomenal eyesight.  Not  only  is  the 
slightest  movement  instantly  detected, 
but  the  motionless  hunter  as  well 
stands  a good  chance  of  being  dis- 
covered at  a surprising  distance  un- 
less well  concealed.  In  addition,  the 
turkey’s  hearing  is  remarkably  acute. 

Hunters  learn  all  too  easily  that  the 
wild  turkey  is  a far  different  bird  from 
the  barnyard  variety,  not  only  in  in- 
telligence, but  in  appearance  as  well. 
The  wild  bird  is  much  more  stream- 
lined, with  a small  head,  long  snaky 
neck,  and  long,  slim  legs. 

An  adult  wild  gobbler  from  Penn- 
sylvania might  weigh  as  much  as 
twenty-five  pounds,  although  the  aver- 
age would  probably  be  closer  to  six- 
teen. Male  birds  killed  in  their  first 
fall  would  probably  weigh  twelve  or 
thirteen  pounds.  Hens  of  the  year  are 
puny  things  of  eight  or  ten  pounds, 
and  only  the  heaviest  adult  hens  will 
attain  fourteen  pounds. 

Lacks  the  Wattles 

Except  for  the  gobbler  in  mating 
season  the  head  of  a true  wild  turkey 
lacks  the  swollen  wattles  of  the  tame 
bird.  Gobblers’  heads  are  practically 
bare,  but  those  of  hens,  and  to  a lesser 
degree  those  of  young  toms,  are  more 
or  less  feathered  and  hairy.  As  a rule 
they  are  blue  with  a touch  of  pink  or 
red  on  the  warty  neck,  but  the  color 
varies  with  each  change  of  mood.  In 
the  mating  season  the  gobbler’s  crown 
becomes  swollen  and  white,  the 
wattles  red  and  pendulous.  At  this 
time,  too,  the  males  lose  their  stream- 
lined look  by  acquiring  a thick  layer 
of  fat  over  the  breast. 

The  wild  turkey’s  plumage  is  much 
more  iridescent  than  that  of  the  do- 
mestic turkey,  glowing  with  copper, 
green,  bronze,  and  purple  in  different 
lights.  The  toms  in  particular  have 
quite  handsome  plumage.  The  tail 
feathers  and  tail  coverts  are  tipped 
with  chestnut  brown  on  wild  birds, 
with  white  on  the  tame  breeds. 


First-year  birds  have  dark  feet  and 
legs  that  change  to  pink  with  matur- 
ity. Old  toms  have  rather  large  spurs, 
but  gobblers  of  the  year  have  merely 
enlarged  “buttons.”  Hens  have  no 
spurs  at  all. 

Beards,  bristlelike  growths  on  the 
breast,  are  typically  gobbler  adorn- 
ment, although  hens  sometimes  sport 
small  tufts  of  such  bristles  and  more 
rarely  have  slender,  but  full  length 
beards.  Gobblers  of  the  year  fre- 
quently have  no  visible  beards  but  on 
old  toms  these  appendages  may  reach 
a sweeping  twelve  inches  or  more. 

Hunters  who  have  difficulty  deter- 
mining the  sex  of  the  birds  they’ve 
shot  should  remember  that  the  breast 
feathers  from  a male  are  tipped  with 
a sharply-defined  black  band;  those 
of  the  female  are  tipped  with  buff  or 
brown. 

Birds  of  the  year  can  be  distin- 
guished by  their  middle  tail  feathers 
which  are  noticeably  longer  than  the 
others.  In  the  adult  the  edge  of  the 
spread  tail  forms  an  unbroken  curved 
line. 

In  contrast  to  their  usual  quiet 
mien,  male  turkeys  become  downright 
boisterous  during  the  spring  mating 
season.  Loud  gobbles  echo  from  moun- 
tain to  ridge  and  evoke  more  loud 
gobbles  from  other  noisy  toms  in  the 
neighborhood.  Any  sudden  sound  is 
likely  to  receive  an  answer  from  one 
of  the  amorous  ones. 

Strutting  Takes  Time 

Much  of  the  gobbler’s  time  is  taken 
up  with  strutting  before  the  hens. 
With  crimson  wattles  hanging  limply 
from  his  head,  feathers  standing  on 
end,  and  broad  tail  elevated  and 
spread  to  the  full  he  looks  unbearably 
pompous.  Back  and  forth  he  walks, 
slowly  and  stiffly,  dragging  his  stiff 
pinions  on  the  ground.  He  looks  as 
though  he’ll  burst  at  any  minute,  and 
his  intermittent  hissing  and  puffing 
seem  to  be  the  only  things  that  pre- 
vent such  a catastrophe.  But  his  dis- 
play apparently  impresses  his  girl 


friends,  for  in  due  time  they  are  his. 

It’s  not  always  that  easy,  however, 
when  rival  males  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Fights  are  frequent  and  although 
they  seldom  result  in  death  or  even 
serious  injury  they  are  definitely  more 
savage  than  the  battles  of  most  upland 
game  birds.  Each  grasping  the  other’s 
fleshy  head  in  his  bill  the  combatants 
pull,  push,  and  jerk,  straining  to  gain 
the  upper  hand.  Should  one  bird  be 
thrown  off  balance  or  lose  his  hold 
he’ll  get  a sound  thrashing  with  wing 


and  spur  until  he  can  break  away. 
Winner  takes  all  in  turkey  country, 
and  a victorious  gobbler  will  take 
complete  charge  of  up  to  a dozen  or 
more  hens. 

In  early  April,  as  a rule,  the  females 
slip  away,  one  by  one,  to  find  a suit- 
able spot  for  nesting,  usually  near  a 
forest  clearing  or  old  field.  The  nest 
itself  is  a mere  depression  in  the 
ground,  but  is  usually  partially  con- 
cealed by  overhanging  vegetation  or 
fallen  branches.  The  hen  lays  an  egg 
nearly  every  day— a large  cream  or 
buff  egg  more  or  less  thickly  flecked 
with  brown— until  the  clutch  is  com- 
pleted. Clutches  average  a dozen  eggs. 

The  incubating  hen  is  easy  prey  to 
any  foxes,  bobcats,  dogs,  mink,  and 
raccoons  that  happen  along.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  opossums,  blacksnakes, 
skunks,  crows,  and  red  squirreds  that 
are  not  above  devouring  the  eggs 
when  left  unguarded.  But  if  all  goes 
well  the  young  emerge  from  the  eggs 
four  weeks  after  incubation  begins. 
They  are  brooded  in  the  nest  until 
dry  and  then,  if  the  weather  is  dry 
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and  nightfall  not  too  near,  they  are 
led  away. 

The  poults  are  fuzzy  little  things, 
larger  than  a ringneck  chick  and  with 
noticeably  longer  necks  and  legs.  As 
with  all  upland  game  birds,  they  can 
run  about  even  before  completely  dr>'. 
Their  enemies  are  many,  and  their 
chief  defense  is  their  ability  to  hide. 
Even  day-old  poults  scatter  and  squat 
at  the  first  sight  of  danger,  remaining 
motionless  until  the  hen  sounds  the 
all-clear.  Mother  turkeys  frequently 
employ  the  broken-wing  ruse  to  lure 
intruders  away  from  the  helpless 
young. 

Favorite  Haunts 

Old  fields,  clearings,  and  woods 
roads  are  favored  haunts  of  the  hen 
and  her  brood.  Here  she  introduces 
them  to  various  greens,  insects,  and 
other  edible  tidbits,  and  to  such  lux- 
uries as  dust  baths. 

The  poults  grow  rapidly.  At  about 
four  weeks  of  age  they  can  manage 
short  flights  with  their  stubby  little 
wings  and  soon  begin  to  roost  above 
the  ground  at  night.  At  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age  they  are  strong  fliers, 
and  by  the  end  of  summer  are  prac- 
tically self-sufficient. 


With  the  coming  of  fall  the  family 
flocks  break  up  and  the  birds  are  re- 
distributed. Most  of  the  gobblers,  hav- 
ing been  off  by  themselves  all  sum- 
mer, now  join  the  hens  and  poults, 
although  old  toms  often  remain  apart 
from  the  others. 

.\fter  living  chiefly  on  greens,  wild 
fruits,  berries,  and  insects  all  summer 
the  turkeys  turn  to  seeds,  waste  grains, 
and  mast  in  the  autumn.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  beechnuts,  with 
acorns  running  a close  second.  Wild 
grapes  are  high  on  the  list,  while  wild 
cherries  and  hornbeam  seeds  are  com- 
monly consumed. 

In  their  search  for  fallen  nuts  and 
seeds  turkeys  are  inveterate  scratchers. 
To  e.xperienced  hunters  these  scratch- 
ings,  their  location,  age,  and  abun- 
dance, are  valuable  clues  to  tbe  where- 
abouts and  size  of  the  flocks  they 
seek.  Fresh  scratchings  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  fluffed  up  condition  of 
the  displaced  leaves,  some  of  which 
may  be  standing  on  edge.  As  the 
scratchings  age  the  leaves  flatten  down 
and  the  exposed  leaf  mold  loses  its 
damp  appearance.  Scratchings  even 
indicate  the  direction  a flock  has  been 
traveling— tbe  leaves  are  kicked  to  the 
rear. 


Fresh  tracks  are  sure  evidence  of 
turkeys,  and  a snowfall  makes  locating 
the  flock  ten  times  easier.  The  largest 
gobblers  leave  footprints  with  an  over- 
all length  of  six  or  six  and  a half 
inches,  although  the  average  is  smaller. 
Hen  tracks  are  usually  shorter  than 
4/2  inches— hens  of  the  year  frequently 
making  footprints  little  larger  than 
those  of  a cock  ringneck. 

Turkeys  are  built  for  speed  and  en- 
durance. They  cover  up  to  several 
miles  in  the  course  of  a day’s  feeding, 
and  a frightened  turkey  can  run  like 
a deer.  When  surprised  at  close  range 
young  birds  take  wing  readily,  but 
heavy  gobblers  prefer  to  leg  it  out  of 
the  country  if  they  have  a choice. 
Once  on  the  wing,  however,  all  tur- 
keys are  strong  fliers,  clipping  off  up 
to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  and  fre- 
quently crossing  from  one  mountain- 
top  to  another. 


Yes,  America’s  largest  game  bird  is 
a sturdy  fellow.  Given  suitable  range, 
sensible  hunting  laws,  and  a lift  over 
the  roughest  winters  he’ll  always  be 
there  in  the  big  mountains— a chal- 
lenge to  the  best  hunters  among  us. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  True. 

2.  Poults. 

3.  Yes,  occasionally. 

4.  They  are  tipped  with  brown.  The 
male’s  are  tipped  with  black. 

5.  Yes.  In  summer  they  consume 
many  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
walking-sticks,  and  other  insects. 

6.  They  usually  leave  the  nest  the 
same  day  they  are  hatched  or 
the  following  day. 

7.  A large  gobbler. 

8.  They  not  only  do  not  mate  for 
life,  but  a single  gobbler  often 
has  a number  of  “wives.” 
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Mosi-  of  these  liHle  feJiou/s 
^/rsh  see  Hts  h^hi  of  c/sy 
5o/V£  f'^e  in  June. 

Paring  hhe/n 
f'rsr  rponth 


or  hiuo  /r>3r7(/  fa// prey  to  fores,  u/eese/s, 
r3CCOor7S  snc/  other  predators . Prtre/reJg  ujet 
leesrher /s  e/so  faro  Or  ueru  yeunf  pouits. 


.By  /he  f ine  Auiumnamyes  /he  ycong 
tariceys  3 ns  pearhy  33  /sr^e  ss  hheir 
mofhers.  An  shurdencf  of  greens,  seeds, 
/hseens.  herr/eSj  scorns  d heech  rohs 
has  put  //iem  w f/ne  cordit/on  to  face 
hne  approaching  lo/h/er. 
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^r/rg  arr/t/es  at 

/ash,  //och(S  hreah  up  3/x/g'ohb/erss/rot  before 
their  Jodies.  SJoody  botJ/es  are  uuoged 
fetu/een  rira/  "toms''  for posesoion  of  the 
hers.  hh' tfir  3 month  or  tsuo, 

honpeuer,  peace  has  been  restored . 
Us  hens  are  setting " ansf  patiart/g 
aua/hhg  the  Jane  debut  of  their  next  generation  of  youngsters. 


December  arr/  'xes  u/M  its  snoiaand  co/d. 
ursects  are  no  /onger  abroad,  - seeds,  bemes 
anoi  rnast  are  hard  to  fro/.  Jhe  floors 
usuaJiy  foJ/ox'  sma//  srr^ms  in  them  xardenngs, 
lohiere  food  is  more  aaundort  arc/  gr/t  aPaiys 

auadab/e. 


THE  "BEARDED  LADY,"  A TURKEY  HEN 
SPORTING  WHAT  IS  USUALLY  CONSIDERED 
MALE  ADORNMENT— A BEARD. 


LONG  BEARDS  ARE  STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT  ON  OLD  GOBBLERS 
LIKE  THE  ONE  ABOVE,  BUT 
TYPICAL  HENS  ARE 
"CLEAN  SHAVEN." 
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